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A. 

Alcoholic  Beverages :  Do  the  Scrip¬ 
tures  Prohibit  the  Use  of  ?  article 
on,  by  Rev.  A.  B.  Rich,  99 ;  pos¬ 
sibility  of  a  decisive  answer  to  the 
question,  99  ;  nature  of  beverages 
referred  to  in  the  Scriptures, 
100;  no  evidence  that  alcohol  is 
digested  in  the  human  stomach, 
102;  alcohol  proved  to  be  a  poison, 
106 ;  the  Hebrew  beverages  of 
two  classes,  nutritious  and  alco¬ 
holic,  107  ;  wines  commended  by 
the  Scriptures,  109  ;  sweet  wines 
not  free  from  alcohol,  110;  the 
quantity  drank  a  matter  of  com¬ 
parative  indifference,  112  ;  the 
Scriptures  enable  every  man  to 
decide  what  beverage  he  may  use 
and  what  not,  112;  the  intent  of 
the  drinker  a  matter  of  great  im¬ 
portance,  114  ;  passages  in  which 
alcoholic  beverages  are  referred 
to  in  the  Bible  classified,  115; 
those  named  Tirosh,  115;  all  the 
wines  of  the  Scripturt^s  were  not 
intoxicating  drinks,!  18  ;  the  fujuor 
called  Hasis,  123;  its  meaning, 
must  or  new  wine,  1 23  ;  Hhemer, 
125;  Dam-Henabh,  126;  Ashi- 
shah,  127:  Dbhash,  128;  Yayin, 
129  ;  passages  in  which  the  prob¬ 
able  reference  is  to  nutritious 
wines.  133.  Passages  referring  to 
an  intoxicating  beverage,  305  ;  in 
them  all  the  use  of  such  beverages 
positively  or  by  plain  Itnplication 
forbidden,  310  ;  distinction  be¬ 
tween  nutritious  and  alcoholic 
wines,  311  ;  passages  in  which  it 
is  doubtful  to  what  variety  of  wine 
Yayin  refers,  312  ;  as  used  in  a  re¬ 
ligious  sense,  314  ;  the  wine  c.alled 
Shekhar,  315;  its  use  prohibited, 
317;  meaning  of  the  prohibition, 
319  ;  points  to  be  especially  con¬ 
sidered,  320;  the  wine  called 
Mesekh,  321 ;  Mezeg,  322 ;  Sobhe, 
Hhamar,  Sh’marirn,  323  ;  the 
principle  by  which  are  to  be  har¬ 


monized  all  the  pa.ssages  relating 
to  all  these  kinds  of  wine,  326. 
New  Testament  view  of  wine  and 
strong  drinks,  401 ;  the  beverage 
called  Gleukos,  402  ;  Oinos,  403 ; 
Sikera,  404  ;  the  first  miracle  of 
Jesus,  405  ;  oinos  offered  to  Christ 
on  the  cross,  407 ;  references  to 
wine  in  the  Epistles  and  the 
Revelation,  408 ;  Paul’s  instruc¬ 
tions  to  Timothy,  4o9 ;  Peter’s 
language,  41 1  ;  language  of  the 
Revelation,  412  ;  summary  of  the 
topics  which  have  been  di.scussed 
and  the  results,  414  ;  the  Scrip¬ 
tures  prohibit  the  use  of  alcoholic 
beverages,  417. 

Aryan  and  Semitic  Languages,  Rela¬ 
tion  of  the,  article  on,  by  Rev.  J. 
F.  McCunly,  528  ;  Morphology  of 
Roots.  528  ;  the  primitive  stock  of 
sounds  the  same  in  the  Aryan 
families,  528 ;  method  of  arriving 
at  the  roots,  529 ;  the  current 
roots  of  the  Aryan  family,  530; 
development  of  new  roots  through 
the  modification  of  the  old  with¬ 
out  addition,  531 ;  roots  arising 
through  the  weakenin'^  of  a  vowel 
in  the  original  form,  531  ;  through 
the  strengthening  of  a  vowel 
sound,  the  transposition  of  sounds, 
532;  roots  differing  from  similar 
ones  by  the  possession  of  additional 
elements,  532 ;  the  additional  fac¬ 
tor  at  the  beginning  of  the  form, 
532 ;  those  which  have  the  addi¬ 
tional  sound  at  the  end,  534  ; 
Pott’s  idea  of  Proto- Aryan  roots, 

536  ;  results  of  the  investigations, 
537;  these  added  sounds  of  dif¬ 
ferent  degrees  of  significant  value, 

537  ;  necessity  of  regarding  any 
of  the  forms  as  more  primitive 
than  the  others,  539 ;  human  lan- 
gua'je  a  growth  from  the  very 
beginning,  539;  a  generalizing  of 
forms  with  special  meanings,  539 ; 
possibility  of  a.scertaining  the  sig¬ 
nificance  of  these  determinatives, 
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540;  every  true  Proto- Aryan  root 
to  be  used  for  purposes  of  com¬ 
parison,  541;  morphology  of  Proto- 
Semitic  stocks,  541  ;  the  true 
criteria  of  a  ProTo-Semitic  root, 

541  ;  triliteral  form  of  the  roots, 

542  ;  large  number  of  roots  similar 
in  sound  and  meaning,  but  unlike 
in  one  of  the  radicals,  543;  hypo¬ 
thetical  forms  in  which  the  third 
radical  is  the  same  as  the  second, 
543 ;  the  Semites  disliked  the 
re|)etition  of  the  same  sounds, 
544  ;  repetition  of  the  second 
radical  in  the  ultimate  basis  of 
the  noun  and  verb  stems,  544  ; 
the  various  modes  by  which  the 
secondary  roots  are  developed, 
547  ;  development  through  pre¬ 
determinatives,  547  ;  expamiing 
a  primary  root  by  means  of  in¬ 
ternal  inodillcations,  551 ;  the  true 
view  of  the  origin  of  these  forms, 
552;  the  final  determinative  let¬ 
ters  in  Proto-Semitic,  555  ;  classi¬ 
fication  of  the  sounds  used  in 
fonhing  Semitic  secondary  roots, 
560 ;  the  true  consonants  used  as 
rarlical  prefixes  among  the  rarest 
used  as  post  determinatives,  561 ; 
triliterals  in  which  the  first  anti 
third  radicals  are  the  same,  563 ; 
scheme  of  the  possible  and  actual 
root-forms  in  the  two  systems  of 
speech,503.  Comparison  of  Roots, 
752 ;  the  Semitic  principle  of 
root-structure  indicates  a  secon¬ 
dary  anil  artificial  origin,  752 ; 
the  Proto- Aryan  roots  indicate  a 
time  when  the  vowel  had  not  the 
same  character  as  in  current  forms, 
754 ;  the  kind  of  roots  that  are  to 
be  compared  as  regards  their 
signification,  755  ;  words  in  com¬ 
mon  relating  to  fire,  757  ;  words 
for  shining,  760 ;  words  for  cut¬ 
ting  and  separating,  764;  words 
for  rubbing  and  bruising,  771. 

B. 

Baird’s,  Prof.  H.  M.,  History  of  the 
Rise  of  the  Huguenots  of  France, 
noticed,  202. 

Balfour’s,  Arthur  J.,  Defence  of 
Philosophic  Doubt,  noticed,  58!>. 

Bernard  of  Clairvaux  as  a  Preacher. 
From  the  German  ot  Dr.  A 


Briimel,  article  on,  by  Prof.  H.  E. 
Jacobs,  338 ;  his  great  industry 
and  influence,  338  ;  mode  of  his 
preaching,  339 ;  his  sermons  of  a 
varied  cliaracter,  339 ;  character 
of  his  audiences,  340;  the  Bible 
always  in  his  sernions,  342 ;  Ber¬ 
nard  had  gifts  of  oratory,  342 ; 
his  great  earnestness,  343  ;  inferi¬ 
ority  to  Augustine  in  genius  and 
originality,  344  ;  the  coloring  of 
his  sermons  full  of  life,  345  ;  urges 
his  hearers  to  acquire  knowledge, 
346  ;  the  subjectivity  that  enters 
into  his  sermons,  347  ;  he  teaches 
the  hope  of  eternal  life,  350 ;  his 
preaching  as  affected  by  monasti- 
cism,  351  ;  chiefly  in  his  sermons 
on  church  festivals,  352 ;  his  errors 
concerning  the  worship  of  Mary, 
354. 

Bible,  especially  the  Old  Testament, 
its  Theological  Use,  article  on,  77. 

Biblical  Biography,  A  Study  in, 
article,  by  Geo.  F.  Herrick,  D.D., 
209 ;  difficulty  of  understanding 
the  character  of  Samson,  209 ; 
the  sketch  of  his  life  very  frag¬ 
mentary,  210;  the  character  of 
good  men  given  in  the  Bible  just 
as  it  Ls,  211;  the  favor  of  God 
not  forfeited  by  sins  of  ignorance, 
213;  not  to  be  inferred  that  God 
does  not  condemn  all  sins,  214 ; 
what  in  moral  character  God  ap¬ 
proves,  214  ;  he  approves  the  will 
surrendered  to  God’s  will,  215; 
true  faith  will  always  terminate 
in  obedience,  216;  the  law  of 
God’s  moral  being  not  changed, 
21  7  ;  no  human  cliaracter  unites 
all  excellences,  219. 

BostonMondayLectureship(Cook’s), 
noticed,  206. 

Brooks’s  C.  T.,  Channlng,  a  Cen¬ 
tennial  Memory,  noticed,  786, 

Butler’s  Dr,  J.  Glentworth,  Bible 
Reader’s  Commentary,  noticed, 
591. 

C. 

Calrd’s,  Dr.  John,  Introduction  to 
the  Philosophy  of  Religion,  no¬ 
ticed,  577. 

Calvin’s  Ethics,  article  on,  1. 

Channing,  Dr.  W.  E.,  Reminiscences 
of,  noticed,  786. 
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Channing  Literature,  noticed,  786. 

Christian  Theology,  Dorner’s,  ar¬ 
ticle  on,  179. 

Church  Parties  as  Apologists,  article 
on,  by  Francis  Wharton,  D.D.,  • 
440 ;  parties  in  the  church  as 
shewing  the  unity  and  perpetuity 
of  the  church,  440 ;  the  dogmatic 
party,  441  ;  such  a  party  neces¬ 
sary  at  the  time,  442  ;  it  arose  at 
the  creed-making  of  the  church, 
443 ;  a  violence  done  to  intellec¬ 
tual  liberty,  444 ;  the  metaphysical 
standard  of  one  period  not  to  be 
applied  to  any  successive  period. 
444  ;  differentia  multiplied  by  the 
specification  of  definitions,  446  ; 
the  ethical  and  spiritual  elements 
of  the  gospel  liable  to  be  lost  sight 
of  through  exclusive  attention  to 
dogmatic  formularies,  447  ;  the 
ethical  party,  449 ;  this  party  not 
latitudinarian,  449 ;  the  ethical 
party  not  troubled  about  stand¬ 
ards,  449;  morality  did  not  flour¬ 
ish  under  this  party,  451 ;  evan¬ 
gelical  party,  452  ;  defects  of  this 
party,  453  ;  the  institutional  party, 
455 ;  institutionalism  not  limited 
to  any  particular  church,  456  ; 
greater  ])Ower  of  the  institution¬ 
alism  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
457  ;  defects  of  the  party,  458  ; 
sacramentarian  party,  458  ;  it  was 
grafted  on  to  the  institutional 
party,  458 ;  the  germ  of  grace  in¬ 
visible,  and  yet  endowed  with 
love  as  a  protoplasm,  461 ;  a  sac¬ 
ramental  reaction  and  revival, 
463 ;  ritualistic  party,  463  ;  broad 
church  party,  465  ;  a  struggle  now 
going  on  for  posts  whose  posses¬ 
sion  would  add  to  the  sway,  466  ; 
these  various  parties  prove  the 
unity  and  perpetuity  of  the  church, 
468  ;  these  parties  all  at  length  to 
be  united,  470. 

Clifford’s,  W,  K.,  Lectures  and  Es¬ 
says,  noticed,  203. 

Cobb,  Rev.  ^V’.  H.,  article  by,  134, 

Concept  of  God,  article  on,  593. 

Cooper,  Prof.  Jacob,  article  by,  272. 

Curtiss’s  Dr.  S.  I.,  Ingersol  and 
Closes,  noticed,  198. 

Curry,  Daniel.  Fragments :  Religious 
and  Theological,  noticed,  784. 


D. 

Dawkins’s,  W.  B.,  Early  man  in 
Britain,  noticed,  585. 

Dexter’s  Dr.  Henry  M.,  Congrega¬ 
tionalism  of  the  last  Three  Hun¬ 
dred  Years,  noticed,  588. 

Dorner’s,  Dr.,  Christian  Theology, 
article  on,  by  Dr.  D.  W.  Simon, 
179;  value  of  the  work  in  general, 
179;  all  knowledge  presupposes 
experience,  179  ;  the  doctrine 
of  fundamentals,  180  ;  principal 
topics  discussed  in  the  Avork,  180; 
the  doctrine  of  God,  180 ;  his 
treatment  of  the  ontological  argu¬ 
ment,  181  ;  of  the  Trinity,  182. 

Durtj  Prof  A.,  articles  by,  77,  729. 

E. 


Education,  Theological,  Diversities 
in  the  Curriculum  of,  article  on, 
566. 

Ethics,  The  Data  of,  article  on,  by 
Prof  D.  McGregor  Means,  471; 
the  completed  Avorks  of  ]\Ir.  Spen¬ 
cer,  not  unlikely  to  be  received 
by  the  Avorld,  471;  opposition  and 
criticism  not  to  abandoned,  472 ; 
a  ncAv  method  brought  forward 
by  Mr.  Spencer.  474  ;  happiness 
the  ultimate  moral  aim,  4  74  ;  Mr. 
Spencer’s  relation  to  utilitarian¬ 
ism  still  further  cleared  up,  477; 
his  view  that  hai)piness  is  the 
immediate  aim  of  action,  478; 
justice  impossible,  if  a  compari¬ 
son  of  pleasures  is  impossible, 
481  ;  Mr.  Spencer’s  vicAvs  of  ab¬ 
solute  ethics  an  occasion  of  per¬ 
plexity,  482  ;  a  code  of  perfect  jter- 
sonal  conduct,  if  not  clear  cannot 
be  called  absolute,  484;  does  each 
have  the  same  share  of  happiness, 
whatever  his  conduct?  485 ;  noth¬ 
ing  equally  distributed  except  the 
conditions  of  pursuing  happiness, 
486 ;  the  requirements  made  of 
others  by  Mr.  Spencer  relaxed  in 
regard  to  himself,  487 ;  his  criti¬ 
cism  of  other  systems  does  not  in¬ 
dicate  that  he  has  developed  a 
neAv  system  of  ethics,  488 ;  the 
deductive  iuetho<l  to  be  employed 
in  morals,  488  ;  the  proportion  of 
variety  to  number  in  adjusting 
acts  to  ends  knowable,  489;. the 
greatest  possible  number  of  adjust- 
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merits  knowable,  490;  happi¬ 
ness  not  connected  with  Spen¬ 
cer’s  definition  of  welfare,  491; 
resemblance  of  some  of  Spencer’s 
speculations  to  those  of  certain 
Christian  theologians,  492 ;  iiLs 
assumption  that  happiness  has 
greatly  increased,  493  ;  that  the 
conditions  of  existence  will  at 
length  become  fixed,  494  ;  the  con¬ 
ditions  of  existence  between  the 
resent  and  the  ultimate  ones 
nowable,  495;  his  criticism  of  the 
doctrine  “every  one  is  to  count 
for  one,”  496  ;  the  principles  that 
causally  determine  wellare,497;  the 
condition  of  social  life  in  an  indus¬ 
trial  community, 498 ;  the  system  of 
evolution  has  the  strength  tind  the 
weakness  of  systems  that  involve 
final  causes,  499 ;  what  are  the 
sanctions  of  the  system  of  evolution , 
499 ;  danger  attending  Spencer’s 
mode  of  ethical  reasoning,  500 ; 
his  virtual  adoption  of  the  prin¬ 
ciple  that  virtue  is  knowledge, 
501 ;  his  anticipations  as  to  the 
reception  of  his  views,  502. 

Ethics  of  John  Calvin,  an  abstract 
from  the  German  of  Lie.  Theol. 
P.  Lobstein,  Univ.  Strasburg,  arti¬ 
cle  on,  by  Rev.  Frank  H.  Foster. 
1 ;  preparatory  note,  1  ;  history  of 
Christian  ethics,  less  attended  to 
than  that  of  doctrines.  2 ;  the 
subject  considereil  by  ethics,  not 
man  in  general  but  the  Christian, 
2;  Christian  ethics  not  to  be  con¬ 
founded  with  the  philosophic  sys¬ 
tem  of  morals,  3 ;  the  object!  ve  foun¬ 
dation  of  the  new  life, or  election. 
5  ;  predestination  as  harmonizing 
with  the  commands  of  conscience, 
5  ;  objections,  6  ;  the  subjec¬ 
tive  principle  of  the  new  lite  or 
faith,  9 ;  manner  in  which  good 
works  spring  from  faith,  9 ;  Christ 
rfeceived  by  faith  gives  not  justi¬ 
fication  only,  but  sanctification,  9; 
faith  renders  a  man’s  work  good. 
10;  faith  the  principle  of  the  new 
life,  11;  Christian  freedom,  12; 
no  one  but  the  Christian  inclined 
to  fulfil  the  law,  12;  freedom  in 
respect  to  external  observances, 
13  ;  objected  by  Papists  that  free¬ 


dom  was  only  a  cover  for  licen¬ 
tiousness,  13  ;  the  rule  of  the  new 
life  or  the  Decalogue,  14 ;  the 
Decalogue  according  to  Calvin  the 
substance  of  all  ethics,  15;  Cal¬ 
vin’s  interpretation  of  the  Deca¬ 
logue  makes  it  out  to  embody  all 
ethics.  15;  threefold  use  of  the 
law,  16;  Romish  distinction  be¬ 
tween  the  precepts  of  the  law 
and  evangelical  counsels  untena¬ 
ble,  18;  Luther’s  conception  of 
the  law  as  .a  correlate  of  the  fact 
of  sin,  19;  effort  of  the  Reformers 
to  elevate  the  external  law  into  a 
moral  law,  20;  origin  of  the  new 
life  or  repentance,  21  ;  Calvin’s 
statement  of  the  doctrine  of  re¬ 
pentance  not  always  the  same,  21 ; 
repentance  according  to  Calvin 
has  its  sphere  of  action  within  the 
Christian  lile,  22  ;  participation  in 
Christ  the  ground  of  mortification 
and  vivification,  23 ;  difference 
between  the  ethical  conception  of 
conversion  and  the  religious  con¬ 
ception  of  it,  24  ;  proof  of  the  new 
life,  or  stlf-denial,  27  ;  self-surren¬ 
der  to  Go<l  the  fundamental  prin¬ 
ciple  of  the  Christian  life,  27 ; 
correct  judgment  of  the  evil  and 
afflictions  which  come  upon  the 
Christian,  28  ;  of  his  temptations, 
29  ;  Calvin’s  views  of  prayer,  30 ; 
the  effects  of  the  new  life  upon 
the  family,  social  life,  the  state  and 
church,  31;  the  magistracy,  37;  the 
rights  and  duties  of  magistrates, 
38 ;  the  rights  of  war,  39 ;  the 
oath,  40;  the  church,  40  ;  church 
discipline,  41  ;  the  aim  of  the  new 
life,  or  Christian  perfection,  42  ; 
the  construction  of  a  theory  of 
perfection  impossible  for  Calvin, 
43  ;  he  does  not  deny  the  abstract 
possibility  of  perfection,  45 ;  his 
opposition  to  the  libertines,  46 ; 
objections  to  his  theory  that  the 
Decalogue  is  the  rule  of  the  new 
life,  47. 

Eucken’s,  Prof.  R.,  Fundamental 
Concepts  of  Modern  Philosophic 
Thought,  noticed,  789. 

F. 

Faber’s,  F.  W.,  Thoughts  on  Great 
Mysteries,  noticed,  790. 
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Farrar’s,  Dr.  F.  W.,  Life  and  Work 
of  St.  Paul,  noticed,  396. 

Fisher’s,  Prof.  G.  P.,  Faith  and 
Rationalism,  noticed,  198. 

Ford’s,  Rev.  D.  B.,  Studies  on  the 
Baptismal  Question,  noticed,  201. 

Foster,  Rev.  F.  H.,  article  by,  1. 

Future  Riinishiueut,  Duration  of, 
article  on,  by  Prof.  Ezra  P.  Gould, 
221  ;  the  (juestion  of  the  duration 
of  future  punishment  to  be  decided 
by  the  meaning  of  words,  221  ; 
meaning  of  aiwv,  221  ;  its  meaning 
in  the  New  Testament,  222 ;  end¬ 
less  duration,  its  probable  mean¬ 
ing,  22-1 ;  the  case  of  the  adjective, 
auiivio;,  still  stronger,  225 ;  its  most 
frequent  use  to  decide  the  eternal 
life  of  the  believer,  226  ;  the  word 
has  one  fixed  meaning,  226  ;  the 
passage  in  Mark  iii.  29  in  regard 
to  blasphemy  against  the  Iloly 
Ghost,  229  ;  2  Thess.  i.  9,  230  ;  the 
relation  of  the  doctrine  of  endless 
punishment  to  other  Christian 
doctrines,  231 ;  its  bearing  on  the 
authority  of  the  Scriptures,  231;  on 
the  doctrine  of  the  atonement, 
233  ;  the  atonement  of  Christ 
meant  to  save  us  from  punishment 
whatever  it  is,  235 ;  the  question 
of  the  duration  of  punishment  in 
relation  to  the  doctrine  of  regen¬ 
eration  and  the  work  of  the  Spirit. 
238;  its  relation  to  the  doctrine 
of  the  resurrection,  240 :  to  the 
doctrine  of  the  judgment,  242 ; 
the  judgment  is  to  be  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  deeds  <lone  in  the 
body,  242 ;  jmlgment  final  be¬ 
cause  Ciirist  is  the  judge,  243; 
the  sentiment  against  endless  pun¬ 
ishment  growing  out  of  its  sup¬ 
posed  injustice,  244  ;  this  senti¬ 
ment  neutralized  by  the  fact  that 
a  sinful  character  may  be  un¬ 
changeable,  245 ;  by  a  contem¬ 
plation  of  the  sin  itself,  246  ;  of 
the  powerful  consequences  of  the 
one  sin  of  Adam,  246  ;  of  the  ex¬ 
traordinary  means  used  to  remove 
the  consequences  of  sin,  247;  of 
the  insensibility  of  the  heart  to¬ 
wards  God,  247. 

G. 


Gerhart,  Prof.  E.  V.,  article  by,  686.  i 


German  Works,  noticed,  183,  777. 

God,  The  Christian  Doctrine  of,  ar¬ 
ticle  on,  by  Prof.  E.  V.  Gerhart, 
686 ;  the  doctrine  of  God  as  pecu¬ 
liar  to  the  Christian  religion,  686 ; 
the  theology  of  the  church  always 
exposed  to  changes  from  its  rela¬ 
tion  to  false  religions,  686  ;  intui¬ 
tive  perception  of  theDivlneBeing, 
688 ;  the  religious,  an  inherent 
element  in  the  life  of  man,  688 ; 
the  idea  of  a  Divine  Being  funda¬ 
mental  to  all  religious  ideas,  689 ; 
this  truth  recognized  by  Christi¬ 
anity,  690  ;  teaching  of  Paul  as  to 
something  good  in  the  natural  re¬ 
ligious  life  of  man,  690  ;  teaching 
of  the  Old  Testament,  691  ;  that 
God  exists  an  axiom,  692  ;  a  sin¬ 
gular  inconsistency  in  the  history 
of  Christian  theology,  692 ;  Old 
Testament  monotheism,  696 ;  a 
broad  difference  between  pagan 
notions  of  God  and  those  of  the 
Old  Testament,  696  ;  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  Old  and  the  New 
Testament  teachings  should  not  be 
made  too  much  of,  697  ;  the  prin¬ 
ciple  that  the  Christian  and  the 
pre-Christian  ceremonies  are  iden¬ 
tical  has  ruled  in  all  theology,  699; 
distinct  epochs  to  be  noticed  in 
the  tlevelopment  of  the  Jehovah 
conception,  700;  Jehovah,  the  one 
true  God,  701 ;  a  new  relation 
established  between  God  and  man, 
703  ;  the  divine  human  relation 
the  seed  of  a  new  revelation,  704  ; 
Christian  theism,  706 ;  the  idea  of 
Jehovah  in  the  Old  Testament  the 
basis  of  the  Christian  doctrine  of 
(Jo<l,  706  ;  contrast  between  Christ 
and  Abraham  and  Moses, 706;  char¬ 
acter  of  the  revelati  m  given  in 
the  life  of  Christ  as  to  the  law 
and  sin  and  the  way  of  salva¬ 
tion,  707  ;  meaning  of  the  expres¬ 
sion  Son  of  Go<l,  708  ;  the  rela¬ 
tion  between  the  Father  and  Son, 
compleiaented  by  the  doctrine  of 
the  Holy  Ghost,  711;  removal  of 
iiinorance  of  the  ajiostles  as  to  the 
Holy  Ghost.  7 1 3;  a  trinal  distinction, 
peculiar  to  the  Christian  economy, 
715;  conception  of  the  [leculiar 
feeling  of  fellowship  between  Je- 
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hovah  and  the  chosen  people,716 ; 
approximation  to  the  Christian 
conception  of  God  develo|)ed  in 
certain  prophecies,  716;  the  fath¬ 
erhood  of  God  and  the  sonship  of 
Christ  not  found  in  the  Old  Tes¬ 
tament, 71  7;  the  relation  of  Father, 
Son,  and  Holy  (ihost,  how  ex¬ 
pressed,  717;  antithesis  between 
Christ  and  the  Holy  (ihost,  720; 
manner  in  which  the  Holy  Ghost 
is  spoken  of,  720 ;  antithetical  re¬ 
lation  of  Father,  Son,  and  Holy 
Ghost,  often  comes  to  view  in  the 
New  Testament,  722  ;  the  unity 
of  God  not  pure  in  the  New  Pla¬ 
tonic  sense,  726;  monotheism  sus¬ 
tained  hv  the  Christian  doctrine  of 
God,  727. 

God,  History  and  the  Concept  of,  ar- 
ticleon,  by  Kev.  Geo.T.  Ladd,  503 ; 
the  foundation  for  belief  injured 
by  two  classes  of  reasoners,  593  ; 
defect  in  the  ontological  argument 
of  Descartes,  594  ;  remarks  of  Leib¬ 
nitz  on  this  argument,  595  ;  his¬ 
tory  always  confirmatory  of  the 
doctrine  of  God’s  being,  596 ; 
the  relation  of  the  argument  from 
history  to  the  other  arguments 
presented  in  these  articles,  598 ; 
the  conception  of  history  depen¬ 
dent  on  the  idea  of  God,  600 ; 
a  course  of  history  possible  only 
on  the  ground  of  God’s  exist¬ 
ence,  600  ;  every  complicated 
product  in  nature  supposes  a 
final  purpose  in  nature,  601  ;  the 
question  by  what  agency  Rome 
was  chosen  as  the  foundress  of  an 
empire,  604 ;  God  not  to  be  dis¬ 
pensed  with  in  the  inquiry,  606  ; 
four  classes  of  causes  entering 
into  the  composition  of  history, 
607 ;  all  history  intensely  ethical, 
609 ;  the  operation  of  religious 
'  courses  in  history  supposes  the 
truth  of  (lod,  610  ;  answers  to  the 
question  of  the  ground  of  history, 
61 1  ;  proof  that  the  self-reVelation 
of  God  is  def)endent  upon  a  course 
of  history,  612;  the  historical  na¬ 
ture  of  the  Christian  revelation, 
613;  that  all  divine  self-revela¬ 
tion  must  be  in  a  historical  pro¬ 
cess  not  a  doctrine  of  scepticism, 


614  ;  this  dependence  seen  when 
we  consider  the  nature  of  God, 
615;  seen  also  when  we  consider 
the  nature*  of  man,  621  ;  the 
goal  of  human  history  a  perfect 
union  between  God  and  man’s 
soul,  622;  the  soul  gradually  pre¬ 
pared  to  receive  the  ever-expand¬ 
ing  proofs  of  (lod,  623 ;  a  cor- 
resiKindeiice  between  the  powers 
of  the  divine  self-re\  elation  and 
the  growth  of  the  human  capacity 
for  the  recejition  of  the  n^velation, 
624 ;  the  idea  of  God  in  its  un¬ 
folding  shows  certain  jiermanent 
elements,  625 ;  the  growth  of  the 
elements  of  this  divine  self-reve¬ 
lation  not  confineil  to  the  growth 
of  religion,  626 ;  the  two  sets  of 
elements  have  not  always  grown 
together,  629  ;  the  present  a  great 
era  in  the  divine  self-revelation, 
630  ;  the  concept  of  (Jotf  confirmed 
by  the  sciences  of  nature,  631  ; 
atheistic  science  demonstrating  its 
own  defects,  632  ;  science  furnishes 
hints  to  speculative  tlieology,  634; 
Schopenhaur,  637  ;  Hartman,  638. 
scientific  study  of  organism,  634  ; 

Godet’s,  Prof.  F.,  Commentary'  on 
the  Epistle  of  Paul  to  the  Romans, 
noticed,  790. 

Gould,  Prof.  E.  P.,  article  by,  221. 

Gray’s  Prof.  Asa,  Natural  Science 
and  Religion,  noticed,  390. 

H. 

Hartmann’s  Philosophy'  of  the  Un¬ 
conscious,  article  on,  by  Rev. 
Charles  F.  Thwing,  327  ;  Hart¬ 
mann  attempts  to  found  a  philos¬ 
ophy'  of  the  absolute,  328  ;  possible 
to  have  ideas  and  not  be  conscious 
of  them,  328 ;  causal  connection 
between  a  volition  and  any'  bodily 
movement,  329  ;  instinct  furnishes 
an  instance  of  the  action  of  the 
unconscious,  330;  instances  of  it 
given  in  the  healing  force  of  na¬ 
ture,  331 ;  in  the  phenomena  of 
reflex  action,  331 ;  in  the  act  of 
thinking,  332 ;  in  aesthetic  judg¬ 
ment  and  art  production,  332 ; 
in  the  formation  and  growth  of 
language,  334 ;  the  unconscious 
has  many  excellences  not  found 
in  the  conscious,  335  ;  conscious- 
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ness  how  caused,  336  ;  pessimism 
the  capstone  of  Hartmann’s  phi¬ 
losophy,  336. 

Herrick,  Dr.  George  F.,  article  by, 
209. 

J. 

Jacobs,  Prof.  H.  hi.,  article  by,  338. 

Janet’s  Prof.  Paul,  Final  Causes, 
noticed,  393. 

L. 

Ladd,  Prof.  Geo.  T.,  article  by,  593. 

Laidlaw’s,  John,  Bible  Doctrine  of 
Man,  noticed,  789. 

Lange’s,  Frederic  A.,  History  of 
Materialism,  noticed,  583. 

Lewes’s,  George  Henry,  Problem  of 
Life  and  Mind,  noticed,  586. 

Lobestein,  Tlieol.  P.,  article,  1. 

Love,  Rev.  W.  D.  L.,  articles  by, 
15.3,  355,  419,  661. 

M. 

McCosh’s,  Pres.  J.,  Works,  noticed, 
205  ;  Work  on  the  Kmotions,  no- 
ticetl,  396. 

McCurdv,  Prof.  F.,  articles  by,  528, 
752. 

Mead’s,  Pn)f.  C.  M.,  Soul  Here  and 
Hereafter,  noticed,  202. 

Means,  Prof.  D.  McG..  article  by ,4  71. 

Merriam’s,  Aug,  C.,  Phaeacian  Epi- 
soile  of  the  Oilyssey,  noticed,  589. 

Method  of  the  Theological  Use  of 
the  Bible,  especially  of  the  Old 
Testament,  The,  article  on,  by 
Prof.  A.  Duff,  Jr.,  Ph  D.,  77  ;  use 
of  the  word  science  in  this  essay, 
77  ;  theology  the  systematized 
knowledge  of  religion,  77;  Chris¬ 
tianity  the  religion  of  all  Chris¬ 
tians,  79  ;  the  theologic  use  of  the 
Old  Testament  is  the  use  of  it  to 
find  out  the  religion  preached  by 
Jesus,  81  ;  the  relation  of  a  Chris¬ 
tian  to  God  is  that  of  one  loved 
by  God,  82  ;  rational  action  God’s 
delight  and  men’s  duty,  83  ; 
rule  of  action  towards  s.acred  doc¬ 
uments  laid  down.87;  statements  as 
to  the  feeling  and  o[)inion  of  those 
who  hesitate  to  follow  the  rule 
laid  down,  87 ;  importance  of  their 
opinion  that  the  Bible  is  inspired, 
87;  shown  that  this  opinion  de- 
man<ts  the  rule,  87  ;  the  statement 
of  many  persons  that  the  writers 
of  the  Bible  were  inspired  inexact. 


88 ;  statement  of  a  few  facts  in 
regard  to  the  Gospels  illustrative 
of  this  rule,  91  ;  the  method  and 
use  of  the  Old  Testament  books, 
92 ;  what  method  of  use  of  these 
books  will  give  correctly  the  re¬ 
ligious  history  of  the  people,  93 ; 
sermons  written  by  preachers  at 
the  time,  93;  the  Hagiographa,  95. 

Music,  a  Languacre,  article  on,  by 
Thomas  Hill,  D.D.,  249;  music 
always  included  in  the  popular 
representations  of  heaven,  249 ; 
music  a  perlect  language  of  the 
heart,  249;  the  cause  of  the  men¬ 
tal  elfcct  of  given  melodies  not 
discovered,  250 ;  all  visible,  tan¬ 
gible,  audible  phenomena  modes 
of  motion,  251  ;  the  primary 
properties  of  matter  have  an  em¬ 
phatic  relation  to  space  ;  the 
secondary,  to  time,  252 ;  space 
more  thoroughly  objective  than 
time,  252  ;  human  life,  the  control 
of  a  healthy  organization  into 
obedience  to  the  divine  plan,  253 ; 
certain  ultimate  facts  of  music, 
254 ;  a  piece  of  nmsic  properly 
performed  a  true  exponent  of  its 
comj)oser’s  state  of  mind,  255  ; 
objected  that  by  this  theory  mu¬ 
sic  is  undervalued,  260;  music 
should  be  recognized  as  a  language 
lor  emotion  by  teachers  and  pu¬ 
pils,  261  ;  kind  of  music  to  which 
a  given  hymn  is  to  be  adapted, 
262 ;  church  music  should  not 
ex|)ress  emotions  unfit  for  the 
sanctuary,  265  ;  an  improper  ren¬ 
dering  may  reverse  the  meaning 
of  a  melody,  266 ;  all  the  expres¬ 
siveness  of  music  does  not  lie  in 
an  association  of  ideas,  268  ;  an 
actual  universal  order,  269 ;  the 
sense  of  beauty,  unconscious  intel¬ 
lection,  always  the  highest  form, 
271. 

N. 

Nephesh,  meaning  of  a  Contri¬ 
bution  to  Biblical  Psychology, 
article  on,  by  Rev.  Wm.  Henry 
Cobb,  134;  language  to  be  inter¬ 
preted  as  understood  by  the  per¬ 
sons  addressed,  134;  importance 
of  a  careful  collection  and  com¬ 
parison  of  specimens  of  words, 
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135;  the  word  nephesh  one  of  a 
number  of  words  denoting  breath- 
injr,  136;  it  denotes  the  breather, 
1 36 ;  passages  in  wliich  nephesh 
means  creature,  133  ;  meanin{]r 
person,  140;  meaninj;  body,  142; 
meanin;;  life,  143;  meaninj^  vital 
principle,145  ;  meaninjx  mind. 146; 
meaning  feeling,  148  ;  list  of  pas¬ 
sages  in  which  the  word  occurs, 
151. 

New  Testament  Vocabulary,  article 
on,  by  Prof.  Lemuel  S.  Potwin. 
503  ;  native  words  not  found  in 
classical  authors,  503  ;  aim  of  the 
article,  503;  lists  of  words,  nouns, 
506  ;  adjectives  and  adverl)s,  521  ; 
verl)s,  640 ;  the  surprising  number 
of  words  in  these  lists,  652  ;  tlieir 
etymological  character,  653;  their 
rhetorical  value,  654 ;  their  dot> 
trinal  and  j)ractlcal  value,  655 ; 
a  large  number  of  them  in  the 
Septuagint,  655  :  a  comparison  of 
the  dilFerent  books  of  the  New 
Testament  as  to  the  use  of  late 
Avords,  656  ;  five  words  not  native 
Greek,  657;  Avords  found  in  Ilij)- 
pocrates  but  not  found  before 
Aristotle,  658. 

O. 

O’Brien’s,  Rev.  John,  History  of  the 
Miiss,  noticed,  202. 

Old  Testament  Historical  Books, 
the  History  of  Research  concern¬ 
ing  the  Structure  of,  article  on, 
by  Prof.  Archibald  Duff,  729  ; 
prevalent  ignorance  on  this  sub¬ 
ject,  729  ;  account  of  the  (Irat- 
Hypothesis,  729  ;  history  of  the 
method  of  studying  the  Penta¬ 
teuch  according  to  this  hypothesis, 
731 ;  (iraf’s  proposition  briefly 
stated,  732 ;  a  full  exposition  of 
Graf’s  essay,  733  ;  some  of  the 
details  of  Grafs  argument.  736  ; 
variations  noticeable  in  different 
parts  of  the  Pentateuch,  737  ; 
Deuteronomy,  xxi-xxv.  as  com¬ 
pared  with  the  Exodus  Book  of 
Covenant,  741  ;  an  objection  to 
Graf’s  view,  742  ;  relation  of  the 
regulations  of  Leviticus  and  similar 
passages  to  the  Exodus  Book  of 
Covenant,  and  to  Deuteronomy, 
744  ;  the  law  of  the  passover,  744; 


the  new  practices  spoken  of  in 
Ivcviticus,  such  as  would  arise  dur¬ 
ing  the  exile,  747  ;  thp  feast  of 
tabernacles,  748 ;  the  ordinances 
in  Leviticus  more  minute  and 
ritualistic  than  those  in  Exodus 
and  Deuteronomv,  748. 

P.‘ 

Pascal,  the  Tlilnker,  article  on,  by 
Prof.  Jacob  Cooper,  272;  the  ex¬ 
ercise  of  abnling  influence  upon 
thinkers  the  lot  of  but  feAv,  272; 
general  characteristics  of  Pascal 
as  a  thinker,  273;  his  skill  in  ne¬ 
glecting  Avliat  Avas  unne<‘essary 
and  seizing  the  essential,  275; 
history  of  his  great  Avork,  275; 
character  of  Pascal’s  Tlioughts, 
280  ;  their  two  sul)jects,  280 ;  two 
le.ading  ideas  implied,  the  perfec¬ 
tion  of  God  and  the  misery  of  the 
sinner,  282 ;  evidences  of  God’s 
beinjr,  ahvays  attainable,  284  ;  all 
discords  in  the  universe  harmonized 
in  Christ,  286  ;  thoughts  of  Pascal 
in  regard  to  human  nature,  288  ; 
I’ascal  as  a  satirist,  289  ;  Pascal’s 
earnestness,  290  ;  Pascal  not  un¬ 
duly  affected  by  particular  traits 
of  character,  291 ;  importance  of 
ascertaining  his  true  opinion  on 
the  subjects  of  his  attention,  294  ; 
his  view  of  man’s  helplessness  has 
given  rise  to  many  foolish  vagaries, 
295  ;  the  mixture  of  truth  with 
error  a  testimony  to  total  deprav¬ 
ity,  298 ;  objected  that  Pascal 
jeoparded  the  truth  by  subjecting 
it  to  a  game  of  chance,  299  ;  error 
must  be  met  on  its  OAvn  ground, 
300;  originality  of  Pascal,  301; 
the  elements  of  thought  feAv,  but 
may  satisfy  an  endless  variety  of 
minds,  303 ;  illustrated  in  the 
case  of  children,  304. 

Philological  GermanVVorks,  noticed, 
189. 

Philosophy  of  the  Unconscious,  Hart¬ 
mann’s,  article  on,  305. 

PotAvin,  Prof.  Lemuel  S.,  articles  by, 
503,  640. 

Punishment,  Future,  its  Duration, 
article  on,  221. 

R. 

Raymond’s,  Dr.  Miner,  Systematic 
llieology,  noticed,  194. 
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Rellpjion,  its  Relation  to  Science, 
article  on,  48. 

Rich,  A.  B.,  D.D.,  articles  by,  99, 
.305,  401. 

S. 

Sabbath  in  the  Old  Dispensation 
and  in  the  Change  of  Observance 
from  the  Seventh  to  the  Lord’s 
Day,  The,  article  on,  by  Rev. 
Win.  De  Loss  I^ove,  153;  certain 
objections  to  the  writer’s  views 
answered  at  greater  length,  153; 
the  Sabbath  under  the  old  dis¬ 
pensation  ranked  with  thiners  moral 
and  permanent,  168;  moral  laws  as 
distinguished  from  positive  laws, 
170;  the  ten  commandments  in 
force  before  Moses,  171;  change  of 
observance  from  the  seventh  to 
the  Lord’s  day,  173;  the  Lord’s 
day  has  the  right  of  possession, 
173;  the  change  of  institutions 
from  the  old  to  the  ne^v  dispensa¬ 
tion  gradual,!  74;  a  change  of  time 
for  the  observance  of  the  Sabbath 
both  possible  and  probable,  176. 
The  Lord’s  day  the  chief  of  days 
with  the  apostles  and  early  Chris¬ 
tians,  355  ;  Christ  gave  great 
prominence  to  his  resurrection  day, 
355  ;  Christ  appeared  on  the  next 
first  day,  356  ;  objected  that  Christ 
did  not  keep  the  resurrection  day 
as  the  Sabbath,  357 ;  the  day  of 
pentecost  was  our  Sunday,  359 ; 
objected  that  the  day  of  pentecost 
was  our  Saturday,  361  ;  the  d.ay 
of  pentecost  regarded  as  our  Sun¬ 
day  by  the  early  Christians,  362  ; 
certain  fixed  data  as  to  this  point, 
363;  meaning  of  the  phrase  “  that 
they  might  eat  the  piissover,”  364 ; 
in  the  year  of  his  crucifixion  the 
15th  of  Nisan  fell  on  Friday,  365  ; 
some  period  of  Jewish  history 
in  which  all  ceremonial  leasts 
were  omitted,  371  ;  the  day 
of  pentecost  in  the  year  of 
Christ’s  death  was  the  first  day 
of  the  week,  373;  indications  of 
change  of  day  in  the  earliest  apes- 
tolic  writings.  374  ;  the  disciples 
wont  to  observe  the  Lord’s  supper 
on  the  first  day  of  the  week.  375  ; 
objected  that  Paul  set  out  on  a 
journey  on  that  day,  376;  that 


the  Jews  brought  their  sick  to 
Christ  on  the  Sabbath,  377  ;  a 
mixed  chronology  prevalent  in 
the  time  of  Christ,  377  ;  Roman 
chronology  used  by  Luke  in  his 
account  of  Paul’s  visit  to  Troas, 
378;  objection  from  a  supposed 
use  of  the  word  6i//tas  in  Matt, 
xiv.  15,  380;  the  meeting  of  Christ 
and  his  apostles  at  Jerusalem  as 
related  to  the  meeting  at  Troas, 
381;  Paul’s  direction  to  the  church 
at  Corinth  to  lay  by  alms  on  the 
first  d.ay  of  the  week,  381  ;  allu¬ 
sions  to  collections  for  the  })oor  in 
other  churches  to  be  expected, 
383  ;  objections,  384  ;  the  early 
Christians  had  separate  meetings 
on  Sund.ay,  388.  The  Lord’s  day 
the  title  of  the  first  day  of  the  week, 
419  ;  may  not  Easter  have  been 
meant  by  the  Lord’s  day?  419; 
the  Sabbath  may  have  been  meant, 
419;  the  day  of  judgment  may 
have  been  meant,  420  ;  Paul  jus¬ 
tifies  the  not  observing  one  day 
more  than  another,  422;  the  ex¬ 
ample  and  precepts  of  the  apostles 
as  to  the  seventh  day,  424  ;  evi¬ 
dence  that  the  seventh  day  had 
lost  its  hold  on  the  Christian 
mind,  424  ;  Christ  and  his  apostles 
gave  authority  for  the  observance 
of  the  first  day  of  the  week,  429  ; 
does  the  non-observance  of  the 
seventh  day  imply  the  annulling 
of  the  fourth  commandment?  430 ; 
evidence  from  Paul  that  it  does 
not,  431  ;  the  moral  law  in  no 
part  abrogated,  442  ;  objected 
that  the  abrogation  of  the  com¬ 
mand  to  observe  the  seventh  day 
implies  the  absence  of  a  command 
to  observe  any  Sabbath,  437  ; 
a  moral  principle  underKHng  all 
religious  institutions,438.  The  ob¬ 
servance  of  the  Lord’s  day  during 
the  four  centuries  next  after  the 
a|K)stles,  662 ;  testimony  of  the 
I?  atliers,  662  ;  testimony  of  various 
councils,  676  ;  objected  that  the 
martyrs  were  not  asked  whether 
they  kept  the  Lord’s  day,  678; 
manner  in  which  the  seventh  day 
was  regarded  by  the  early  Chris¬ 
tians,  679  ;  testimony  of  Ignatius, 
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680  ;  of  Tortiillian,  681 ;  the  ad¬ 
vocates  of  tlie  seventh  day  have 
no  ba>is  for  this  arjiument,  684  ; 
inferejices  from  this  discussion, 685. 

Science  ami  lleliirion  :  RecentWorks 
bearing;  on  the  Relation  of  Science 
to  Reli^iion,  article  on,  by  Rev. 
Georprc  Frederick  Wri"ht,  48; 
some  analopes  between  Calvinism 
and  Darwinism,  48  ;  introductory 
catitions,49;  these  theories  brou"lit 
together  for  contrast  as  well  as 
con)j)arison,  49;  salient  features 
of  Calvinism,  51  ;  the  jrround 
of  ojiposition  to  Calvinism,  52  ; 
Darwinism  not  a  theory  of  univer¬ 
sal  pro'jression,  54  ;  the  moral  ele¬ 
ment  in  man  a  hinderance  as  well 
a.s  a  help  in  the  career  of  projjress, 
55 ;  organic  connection  of  the  hu¬ 
man  race,  57  ;  the  Calvinistic  doc¬ 
trine  of  the  spreacl  of  sin  from 
Adam  analofrous  to  the  Darwinian 
doctrine  of  heredity,  57  ;  Goil,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Calvin,  not  directly  re¬ 
sponsible  for  sin,  57  ;  evolution, 
correlation,  design,  fore-ordina¬ 
tion,  and  freewill,  61;  God’s  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  the  existence  of 
sin,  61  ;  the  firinciple  of  correla¬ 
tion  familiar  to  the  scientific  world, 
63;  limitation  as  a  necessary  in¬ 
cident  of  creation  apparent  both 
in  the  organic  world  and  in  the 
moral,  64 ;  the  salvation  of  the 
soul  both  an  end  and  a  means.  65; 
Calvinists  do  not  unduly  exalt 
God  above  every  individual  bein", 
67;  limits  of  the  speculative  reason 
as  ajiparent  both  in  Darwinism 
and  Calvinism,  69 ;  the  nature  of 
proof  as  indicated  in  the  Bible, 
and  in  scientific  naturalism,  69 ; 
dependence  on  a  positive  revela¬ 
tion  of  God  Jisserted  by  the  evan¬ 
gelical  theolojiians,  71  ;  Darwin¬ 
ism,  a  powerful  protest  a'jcainst 
unrestricted  a  priori  methods.  73  ; 
the  rei"n  of  law,  74  ;  means  by 
which  the  proof  of  the  j;enuineness 
of  the  Scriptures  has  been  pre¬ 
served,  75. 

Scriptures,  as  prohibiting  Alcoholic 
Beverages,  99. 

Semitic  and  Aryan  Languages,  their 
Relations,  articles  on,  752. 


Simon,  Dr.  D.  W.,  article  by,  1 79. 

Speaker’s  Commentary,  noticed, 
400. 

Stelnmeyer’s,  Dr,  F.  L.,  History  of 
the  Passion  and  Resurrection  of 
our  Lord,  noticed,  400. 

T. 

Taylor’s,  Bayard,  Critical  Essays 
and  Literary  Notes,  noticed,  788. 

Temptations  of  AmericanChristians, 
The  Age,  noticed,  590, 

Theological  hMucation,  article  on, 
566;  diversities  in  the  curriculum 
of  our  theological  schools,  566  ; 
ideas  suggested  by  the  preceding 
articles,  566 ;  an  elective  system, 
and  special  courses  of  study.  567 ; 
the  importance  of  developing  our 
methods  of  theological  study,  567; 
a  want  of  individual  spontaneity, 
568  ;  various  phases  of  the  minis¬ 
try  now  demanded,  570 ;  a  theo¬ 
logical  seminary  not  designed  to 
make  specialists  in  the  ministry, 
570;  nor  specialists  in  Christian 
work,  571 ;  new  provisions  needed 
for  preparing  Christian  workers, 
572:  the  American  stock  chang¬ 
ing  itself  into  various  types  of 
character,  573  ;  the  diversity 
pleailed  for  already  to  be  found 
in  some  seminarie.s,  575 ;  the 
courses  of  instruction  difierent  in 
difi'erent  seminaries,  575 ;  these 
discussions  of  theological  educa¬ 
tion  of  a  practical  nature,  576. 

Tlieological  German  Works,  noticed, 
183. 

Thwing,  Rev.  C.  P.,  article  by,  327. 

Uhlhorn’s,  Dr.  (L,  Conflict  of  Chris¬ 
tianity  with  Heathenism  (Smyth 
and  Ropes’s  trans.),  noticed,  590. 

Universitv  (German)  Intelligence, 
192,  782. 

W. 

Wharton’s,  Dr.  F..  article  by,  440. 

Winchell’s,  Prof.  Alexander,  Pre- 
Adamites,  noticed.  579. 

Woolsey’s,  Pres.  T.  D.,  Communism 
and  Socialism,  noticed,  397. 

Wright,  Rev.  G.  Frederick,  article 
by,  48  ;  Logic  of  Christian  Evi¬ 
dences,  noticed,  395. 

Wright’s  R.  W.,  Life,  its  True  Gen¬ 
esis,  noticed,  588.  < 


